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ABSTRACT 

To help students learn peaceful conflict resolution, 
the Comprehensive Conflict Resolution Program was initiated. This 
report analyzes that effort. The program established peer mediation 
centers in high schools and developed a pilot course or core unit on 
collaborative negotiation. The program's development and inception 
are presented in this report in four chapters. Chapter 1 gives the 
background of the program, program goals, and the evaluation focus 
and methodology which were used to judge the program. Program 
implementation is discussed in chapter 2, with major findings 
appearing in chapter 3. Chapter 4 offers conclusions and 
recommendations. During the first year, efforts focused largely on 
training staff and providing on-site support via a conflict 
resolution coordinator. Each high school selected and trained a cadre 
of students as mediators who, under adult supervision, mediated 
disputes involving their peers. Evaluation of the program found that 
schools made substantial progress in implementing the program. School 
administrators and progj'am specialists noted positive changes in the 
attitudes and behavior of school staff and students, along with other 
improvements* For the second year, program efforts centered on 
helping schools deal more effectively with conflict by increasing 
their sense of program ownership and independence through continued 
training. (RJM) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



In order €o help students learn how to resolve conflicts 
peacefully, the Division of High Schools (D.H.S,) of the Board of 
Education of the City of New York, through its office of Guidance 
Support Services (0,G,S«SO/ initiated the Comprehensive Conflict 
Resolution program (C,C.R*TO in all public high schools in 1992-- 
93, The program's major objectives during its first year of 
operation were to establish a peer mediation center in each high 
school and to develop a pilot course or core unit on cooperative 
negotiation. The 1992-93 evaluation of the program by the Office 
of Educational Research (OER) — then the Office of Research, 
Evaluation, and Assessment — found that schools had made 
substantial progress in implementing the program. Mediation 
centers had been established in most high schools and peer 
mediators had begun to mediate disputes; and in nearly all 
schools, lessons on cooperative negotiation had been developed 
and taught to some students. In addition, there was evidence on 
the part of both school staff and students of a growing respect 
for mediation as a vehicle for r^aolving conflicts and the 
development of valuable mediation/negotiation skills. 

During the 1993-94 school year, program efforts were 
directed at continuing to help schools develop a building-level 
capacity to deal more effectively with conflict, aimed largely at 
increasing their sense of program ownership and independence in 
managing the program. Accordingly, training activities were 
intended both to provide ongoing support to individuals first 
involved with the program in 1992-93, and to engage other members 
of the school community whose participation was considered 
important to the institutionalization of its basic principles of 
cooperative negotiation and dispute resolution. 

The findings from the 1993-94 evaluation of the C.C.R.T. 
program by OER indicated that training in conflict resolution had 
been extended to many groups of people within the 5^chool 
community — including additional or replacement specialists, 
classroom teachers, assistant principals of guidance, deans, 
security guards, and parents — and that ongoing assistance had 
been provided to the those first trained during 1992-93. 
Responsibility for this training and support was assumed largely 
by the conflict resolution coordinators (C.R.C.s) from each 
super intendency under the direction of O.G.S.S. Importantly, 
however, they saw themselves as "educational facilitators," and 
encouraged school staff to initiate their own staff development 
activities and student participation in training and promotional 
activities. Training and supervision of the peer mediators, 
primarily the resporisibility of the mediation specialists, were 
also going well, although scheduling continued to be a major 
obstacle* 
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There was considerable evidence of the use of peer mediation 
as a means of resolving disputes, and various kinds of conflicts 
-«with the exception of those involving weapons, drugs, or 
physically injury — were mediated. For the most part, the 
disputes werd between individual students or groups of students, 
although some did involve students and school staff, students and 
parents/guardians and, to a limited extent, school staff. Self- 
referrals on the part of students, disputants • belief that their 
mediation experience was valuable, and interest in conflict 
resolution training on the part of staff responsible for school 
discipline, all point to an evolving commitment on the part of 
school staff and students to the mediation process. 
Nevertheless, there were important differences in how the 
mediation centers operated and to what extent. Generally, those 
with separate, well-equipped space that afforded a sense of 
privacy and student ownership fared best. 

Most schools had succeeded in providing instruction in 
cooperative negotiation to various student populations which 
incorporated lessons on multiculturalism and cultural diversity, 
and which afforded students an opportunity to practice what they 
were learning about peaceful approaches to resolving conflicts. 
According to some CR.C.s, this program component continued to be 
difficult to implement, in part because it entails changing the 
way people think. 

All program participants believed that the program has had a 
positive impact on personal relationships and school climate, 
overall. Cited were improvements in the way students deal with 
anger and resolve conflicts, heightened respect for differences, 
better communication skills, and increased understanding of 
students' needs on the part of school staff. Some people noted 
that the school atmosphere was calmer and more collaborative. 

Several findings suggested that schools were developing a 
sense of program ownership and the capacity to manage it more 
independently. Vhese included the increased level of support for 
conflict resolution on the part of administrators and staff, 
greater ••buy-in'* on the part of students, heightened interest in 
conflict resolution training on the part of various school 
personnel, und the involvement of the peer mediators; in the 
training of adults and other students. However, not all schools 
exhibited thm same level of progress and, according to the 
C.R.C.s, oven those that had made considerable progress toward 
self -management needed to be ••nurtured, rewarded, and supported. •• 

Based on the findings presented in this report, OER makes 
the following recommendations: 
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Efforts to provide mediation and cooperative 
negot:iation training to more members of the school 
community should be continued in order to promote the 
effective use of conflict resolution strategies in a 
wider variety of personal interactions and 
relationships. 

Staff development in the integration of conflict 
resolution concepts into subject-area instruction 
should be extended to as many teachers as possible, as 
a way of reinforcing the underlying principles and, 
perhaps, enlivening academic topics by engaging 
students more emotionally in the educational process. 

Activities directed at publicizing and promoting 
conflict resolution should continue to involve the 
specialists, peer mediators, and disputants, but also 
extend the opportunity to other staff and students as a 
way of promoting their sense of involvement in the 
program — an enterprise directed at positive change. 

Principals shculd continue to support the program 
actively — e.g., by encouraging students and staff to 
use mediation as a means of solving conflict, 
facilitating attendance at mediation and negotiation 
training activities, securing private space for the 
mediation center, exploring creative solutions to 
scheduling and programming problems, and otherwise 
facilitating its operation. 

Efforts directed at encouraging cooperation between 
schools and the larger community — e.g., law enforcement 
officials, health agencies, end local businesses — to 
promote the prevention of violence should, to the 
extent possible, be expanded. 
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!• INTRODUCTION • 

BACKGROUND 

In response to the escalation of violence among adolescents 
in recent years, the Division of High Schools (D.H.S.) of the 
Board of Education of the City of New York, through its Office of 
Guidance Support Services (O.G.S.S.)/ initiated the Comprehensive 
Conflict Resolution Training program (C.C.R.T.) in all public 
high schools during 1992-93 to help students learn how to solve 
conflicts peacefully. To this end, the program aimed to 
establish peer mediation centers and pilot a course or core unit 
on collaborative negotiation. During the first year, efforts 
focused largely on training school staff--a negotiation 
specialist and a mediation specialist— to implement the program, 
and providing on-site support via a conflict resolution 
coordinator (C.R.C.) assigned to each superintendency . In 
addition, each high school selected and trained a cadre of 
students as mediators who, under adult supervision, would mediate 
disputes involving their peers. Principals also received 
training designed to acquaint them with conflict resolution 
concepts and strategies to better enable them to support the 
program in their schools. 

The 1992-93 evaluation of the C.C.R.T. program by the Office 
of Educational Research (OER) — then the Office of Research, 
Evaluation, and Assessment — found that schools made substantial 
progress in implementing the program — i.e., mediation centers 
were established in most high schools and peer mediators had 
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begun to mediate disputes; and nearly all negotiation specialists 
had developed and taught lessons on cooperative negotiation to 
sone students in their schools. School administrators and 
program specialists noted positive changes in the attitudes and 
behavior of school staff and students, a growing respect for 
mediation as a vehicle for resolving conflicts, and the 
development of valuable mediation/negotiation skills. While 
there was considerable support for the program within the larger 
school community, some individuals did not subscribe to mediation 
as an approach to resolving conflicts, and others were reluctant 
to release students for conflict resolution activities because 
they interfered with instructional time. Program participants 
generally agreed that additional training, time, and resources 
were necessary to more fully and effectively integrate the 
program into the culture of the school. 
MAJOR GOALS IN 1993-94 

Program efforts during 1993-94 were directed at continuing 
to help schools develop a building-level capacity to deal more 
effectively with conflict, aimed largely at increasing their 
sense of program ownership and independence in sustaining the 
momentum generated in 1992-93. Accordingly ^ training activities 
were designed both to provide ongoing support to individuals 
first involved with the program in 1992-93 (mediation and 
negotiation specialists and peer mediators) and to engage others 
whose participation was considered important to the 
institutionalization of the program's basic principles of 
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cooperative negotiation and dispute resolution • This included 
assistant principals, other school staff, replacement 
specialists, parents, and staff of the area superintendencies, as 
well as a greater cross-section of students. Those already 
trained in the program's concepts and strategies were expected to 
assume major responsibility for training others, both as a way of 
expanding their own skills and ensuring that the leadership 
necessary to perpetuate the program evolves within the school 
comiaunity. By extending the community of people who use 
cooperative negotiation principles in their interactions with 
others, program staff hoped that students would have positive 
role models and greater opportunities to resolve differences 
peacefully. 

PROJECT EVALUATION AND METHODOLOGY 

The 1993-94 evaluation by OER focused on documenting 
schools' use of mediation to resolve disputes and teaching of 
cooperative negotiation, participants' assessment of the 
program's effect on personal interactions within and outside the 
school, and schools' progress toward self -management of the 
program. 

Evaluation methodology included two mail surveys to all high 
schools: Survey 1 requested descriptive information about the 
operation of the mediation center and instruction offered in 
negotiation, as well as quantitative data related to the fall 
1993 semester; Survey 2 asked participants' for their assessment 
of the program and its impact on conflict management and school 



climate, in addition to quantitative data for the spring 1994 
semester. OER staff also conducted interviews with a sample of 
specialists and students — peer mediators, disputants, and 
students who received lessons in the negotiation curriculum — in 
five schools (in different superintendencies) , and with all of 
the C.R.C.s. 
SCOPE OF ? HIS REPORT 

The background of the program, goals for the 1993-94 school 
year, and the evaluation focus and methodology are described in 
Chapter I. Program implementation is discussed in Chapter II and 
major findings presented in Chapter III. Chapter IV offers 
conclusions and recommendations. 



II. PROGRAM IKPLEMENTATION 
DESCRIPTION OF RESPQNnRNTS 

The findings reported here are based on two mail surveys to 
high schools,* interviews with the Conflict Resolution 
Coordinators (C.R.C.s) in each superintendency / and interviews 
with project participants in a sample of five schools including 
16 peer mediators, 13 students who participated in peer 
mediations as disputants, 11 students who received lessons on 
cooperative negotiation (hereafter called curriculum students) , 
and five conflict resolution specialists (four mediation 
specialists and one negotiation specialist) . 
MEDIATION 
School History 

About half of the 82 schools that completed Survey l 
reported that mediation services of any )cind had been used in 
their school for more than two years as a means of dealing with 
conflict; only one percent indicated (at the end of the fall 1993 
semester) that mediation services were not yet available. In 
addition, about one-quarter of the schools reported that a 
community-based organization (C.B.O.) or other mediation program 

*A total of 82 high schools returned Survey 1, which asked about 
the operation of the mediation center and the instruction offered 
in cooperative negotiation in general, as well as specific 
information regarding project implementation during fall 1993; 
Survey 2, completed by 117 schools, requested quantitative data 
for the spring 1994 semester, and schools* assessment of the 
program and its impact on conflict management. The quantitative 
data related to fall 1993 were sumjnarized in a report of 
preliminary findings issued in August 1994 # 



had been functioning in their school prior to the D.H.S* conflict 
resolution program, but in only one school did the D.H.S. prograa 
replace the C.B.O. program — i.e., in most schools both programs 
continued to operate, dividing responsibility for cases or in 
other ways coordinating their efforts. 
Space 

Close to two-thirds of the schools reported that a separate 
room had been designated for the mediation center; other 
arrangements included rotating locations depending on space 
availability, and sharing permanent space with other school 
activities. In rating the adequacy of the space in their 
schools, respondents were fairly evenly divided, with about half 

(51 percent) saying it was "very adequato** and the rest saying it 
was "moderately adequate" (42 percent) or "not at all adequate" 

(7 percent) . 

In assessing the adequacy of the space for mediation 
purposes, respondents^ were concerned primarily with size and 
privacy, and to a lesser extent with how well equipped it was and 
its location. Commenting on the need for privacy, respondents 
stressed the importance of ensuring the confidentiality that is 
crucial to the mediation process* The designation of a separate 
room exprMsly for mediation not only afforded the necessary 
privacy but had other advantages — e.g., mediations could taXe 
place without interruption, the room could be used for conflict 
resolution training and for more informal discussions among 
students when mediations were not in session ♦ 
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In fact, siost raspondents (78 percent) said that students in 
their school do use the mediation center for purposes other than 
the mediation of disputes~e,g. , to deal with a problem with a 
parent or another student before it escalates into a major 
conflict, to vent their anger or grief over the death of a peer 
during a violent altercation, or "just to rap** with others about 
issues of concern such as career goals, academic problems, 
domestic violence, teen sex, racism, and substance abuse. Noted 
by most of those respondents who said that the mediation center 
was used for such purposes was the importance of students having 
a place in the school where they feel comfortable in sharing 
their ideas and feelings with each other and with adults. 
Elaborating on the opportunity for such interactions afforded by 
the mediation center, one respondent commented on students' need 
for "nonjudgmental adult feedback on issues they have to deal 
with as they approach adulthood"; another cited the "natural peer 
interaction that builds trust." A room dedicated solely to 
mediation, especially if it was well located, also made mediation 
services more visible and accessible. 

The few respondents who explained why the mediation room was 
not used by students as a place simply to come and talk about 
issues of interest generally cited logistical reasons — e.g., lack 
of a permanent site or no personnel to keep the center open when 
there were no mediations in session. Several individuals said 
that opportunities for students to discuss problems were provided 
by other school staff or programs. 



Description of Peer Medlato ra and Selection grit ;flri« 

The p««r aediators, nout of whoa were female, were recruited 
from all grade levels, although grades lo and 11 were represented 
slightly more than grades 9 and 12. In selecting peer aediatora, 
schools utilized various criteria-^-foremost of which was 
leadership (cited by 94 percent) . Other criteria included 
mediation skills displayed during negotiation lessons (55 
percent), bilingual ability (54 percent), ethnicity/race (52 
percent) , gender (42 percent) , academic record (39 percent) , and 
middle school mediation training experience (37 percent) . 
Student interest/motivation, recommendations from others 
(including school staff, parents, and peer mediators), and past 
experience as a disputant were other factors considered in the 
selection of student mediators. The "buy-in" by students who 
have participated in the mediation process, implicit in their 
interest in becoming mediators, is encouraging evidence of the 
value of peer mediation as a vehicle for solving school-based 
conflict. 

Peer Mediators' Perce ptions of Their Role 

In explaining how they perceived their rolis as a mediator, 
students talked largely about helping other students to solve 
conflicts— specif ically, by listening, remaining neutral, being 
open to other people's views, helping people to understand each 
other, being patient and, as one student expressed it, "to listen 
and project a friendly atmosphere. .. [but] not iapose ideas." 
Several students emphasized the importance of their status as 
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students: "Psople will speaX to b« kid-to-kid, which is bettar 
than talking to adults"; "kids do listen to kids nora"; "a kid 
will trust mm nore"; and "[l aa] someone their age who 

understands then," some students also commented on their 
obligation to serve as role models: "Mostly to be like an example 
and show them that we can solve problems"; and "I have to present 
myself respectfully and try not to get into fights." 
Mediation Special ist-s 

In describing their program-related responsibilities this 
year, the mediation specialists talked about training the peer 
mediators, coordinating and conducting mediations (occasionally 
including disputes between students and teachers) , and engaging 
in various activities directed at promoting conflict resolution. 
(Not all of the mediation specialists, however, assumed all of 
these responsibilities, and one also reported training other 
school staff.) 

The amount of school time the specialists devoted to 
conflict resolution activities ranged from 75-100 percent, 
although some found it difficult to be precise — either because 
they spent more time than was "officially" allocated, or because 
their program and regular school responsibilities overlapped — 
e.g., dealing with student discipline. 
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Operation of Media tion Center 

Hours of operation, on average, the siedlation centers were 
open for 15.7 hours a week. However, this varied from 0-40 hours 
among schools, and nearly half (46 percent) reported ten or fewer 
hours. 

Kinds of conflicts mediated. Various kinds of conflicts 
were mediated. These included disputes involving reputation or 
gossip (reported by 91 percent of responding schools) , disrespect 
or name-calling (90 percent), boyfriend/girlfriend (85 percent), 
and racial/ethnic conflicts (45 percent) . Generally, conflicts 
involving physical violence or injury, illegal acts such as 
weapons or drugs were not considered appropriate for mediation. 
During the spring 1994 semester, an average of 49.1 cases were 
mediated (although the number ranged from 1 to 240 across all 
schools . ) 

Groups involved in mediate d disputes. Most schools reported 
that the conflicts that were mediated involved individual 
students (98 percent) and groups of students (78 percent); other 
conflicts involved students and school staff (reported by 48 
percent of the schools) , students and parents/guardians (22 
percent) and, to a limited extent, disputes between school staff 
(18 percent). On average, a majority (62 percent) of the 
students who had been trained as peer mediators actually had the 
opportunity to mediate a dispute during the spring 1994 semester. 
(Only four percent of the schools reported that none of the 
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students had mediated any cases; 19 percent said that all of thea 
had done so.) 

Referral to mftf^ja^jffn^ Student disputants described hov 
they came to use peer mediation as a way of dealing with 
conflicts: several came on their own, two were told to go to the 
center by an adult in the school (in one case because the. 
principal had witnessed a verbal conflict between two students 
and wanted to prevent it from escalating into a fight) , and some 
came at the suggestion of others in the school — e.g«, a peer 
mediator, the other disputant involved in the argument, or a 
staff me :ber. Interestingly, two students said that they had 
"faked a problem" in order to come to the center, explaining that 
they wanted to be like their other friends who had participated 
in a mediation. 

Criteria for ass igning mediators to cases. Asked how the 
peer mediators were assigned to hear particular cases, most 
respondents cited scheduling availability (88 percent) , 
experience mediating similar cases (73 percent), bilingual 
ability (70 percent), and gender (55 percent); fewer respondents 
mentioned ethnic/racial background (34 percent) and age (32 
percent). Interestingly, there was considerable variation in the 
ways in which these criteria were used. For example, in some 
cases efforts were made to match peer mediators and disputants on 
the basis of age, gender, or ethnicity, while in other instances 
mediators of the opposite gender or different ethnic background 
or age were selected. Two comments are illustrative: 
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• ••[In) cases that involve two feaales va will usa a 
female [mediator], and the same with males. We try to 
Jceep .the right ethnic mix and other guidelines to allow 
as much comfort to disputants as possible. 

• '•I like girls to mediate between two boys and boys to 
mediate between two girls; they seem to be better 
behaved in front of the opposite sex,** 

Also considered were personal attributes and skills, such as 
students* maturity, sensitivity to particular issues, the ability 
to establish discipline or a sense of trust, or to remain 
impartial* Some respondents believed that students accjuired 
these qualities by virtue of their mediation experience; others 
voiced the opinion that some individuals have an "inherent qitt^ 
and are "natural reconcilers" irrespective of their gender, age, 
or ethnicity. As one respondent put it, "Some mediators have 
more forceful personalities and can establish order earlier than 
others. We use these mediators if it seems that the case could 
become volatile." 

Clearly, decisions regarding the assignment of peer 
mediators to specific cases were based on a wide variety of 
factors, although scheduling was typically the dominant factor. 

Disposition of casea. Apart from crisis situations, most 
conflicts were mediated the same day or the next day (reported by 
78 percent of schools) , or within a week (20 percent) • The vast 
majority of schools (98 and 96 percent, respectively) reported 
that mediations resulted in written or verbal agreements, and 
that the disputants abided by their mediated settlements ••most of 
the time.^* The student disputants who were interviewed by OER 
confirmed these findings^ 
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Confllcta were mediated in various ways — by an adult 
mediator alone,, student co-mediators, an adult and student 
mediating a case together, and by a student mediator alone. 

Disputes that were not successfully mediated were handled in 
various ways depending upon the nature and severity of the 
conflict. These included mediating the case again, often with a 
change of mediator or a "cooling-of f " period; referral to another 
individual in the school such as the dean, guidance counselor, 
SPARK counselor, principal or assistant principal; conference 
with parents; suspension or pre-suspension hearing; or referral 
to an outside agency. 

Disputants' descrip tions of mediation experiences. 
Students' descriptions of what actually happened when they went 
to mediation to resolve a conflict are suggestive of those 
aspects of the experience that were meaningful to them. They 
commented, for example, on the fact that everyone involved in the 
dispute had a chance to tell their side of the story, that there 
were rules that had to be followed as part of the process of 
resolving conflict (e.g., "no insulting each other"), that what 
they shared was confidential, and that the peer mediators "didn't 
take sides." 

Apart from these recollections of the process . students also 
noted some important outcomes . which included seeing what the 
conflict was about in a different way than they had before 
participating in mediation, learning that the real issue 
underlying a conflict can be different from what it appears to 
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ba-««,g*, found out that it is deeper than what the person 
says it^s about," and not only resolving a conflict peacefully 
but having a say in Ilbh it is resolved~e,g, , "spelling out our 
agreement." 

NEGOTIATTQK 

Roles and Respons ibilities of SpQcialicits 

The negotiation specialists reported being involved in a 
variety of activities in addition to teaching conflict 
resolution, aimed primarily at heightening other people's 
awareness of the program and related issues, students typically 
participated in these as speakers or co-presenters, sometimes in 
collaboration with other community organizations such as the 
Antidefamation League and the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. Examples include a boroughwide conference for high 
school students, parents, principals, and district 
superintendents' representatives; a workshop for special 
education students; and a panel discussion for Peace Day on 
"Violence, Values, and Teenagers," The negotiation specialist 
also helped to organize an after-school club and accompanied 
students to Broadway performances of plays abou^ diversity « 
Instructional Go als and Accomplishments 

Nearly three-quarters (72 percent) of the schools said that 
their goal was for all students ultimately to receive instruction 
in cooperative negotiation; as of March 1993, most schools 
reported that instiruction had been provided to ninth and tenth 
grade students (83 and 70 percent, respectively), and about half 
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had provided instruction to students in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades (50 and 45 percent, respectively). On average, schools 
reported that during the spring 1994 semester, 29 percent of all 
students received instruction in negotiation. (Six percent said 
that all students had received instruction, while two percent 
said that no instruction had been given during this time,) The 
mean number of lessons for those students who received them was 
12, although the nuaiber ranged from one to 90. The mean number 
of negotiation specialists and other school staff who taught 
these lessons on cooperative negotiation during the spring 1994 
was 3.9, although most schools reported that one or two 
individuals assumed this responsibility (51 percent and 22 
percent, respectively) . For most schools, this represented 
between one and two percent of all teachers. 
Approach to Instruction 

Slightly more than half (56 percent) of the respondents said 
that negotiation lessons are integrated into subject-area 
inslruction. These included a wide variety of curriculum areas. 
Some respondents noted that history and social studies (and 
related subjects like government and law) lend themselves readily 
to teaching negotiation because of the natural tie-in between 
historical events and concepts of conflict resolution; others 
observed that English is also well suited to the integration of 
cooperative negotiation because of its emphasis on communication 
skills and the exploration of conflict and values through 
literary analysis, classes in leadership, guidance, family 
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group, and health, similarly lent theaselvea to discueaiona of 
values and interpersonal relationships. However, the subject 
area in which cooperative negotiation was taught appeared to 
depend largely on the particular curriculum area taught by the 
negotiation specialist. 

When negotiation lessons were not integrated into subject- 
area instruction, they were generally taught as a separate course 
or mini-course, or as a unit of another course. 

In order to understand more specifically what schools were 
actually teaching in the cooperative negotiation curriculum, one 
survey item asked respondents to describe the topics that were 
emphasized. Although a multitude of topics were listed, they 
comprise four major categories: 1) understanding the nature of 
conflict; 2) effective communication; 3) values and concepts; and 
4) strategies for resolving conflict and alternatives to 
violence. Lessons on understanding conflict included defining 
conflict and the roots of conflict, transforming negative 
conflict into positive conflict, and understanding and handling 
anger. Lessons on communication included active listening, 
reframing issues, perception, body language, critical thinking, 
and understanding feelings. Lessons on values and concepts 
explored tolerance, acceptance, stereotyping, enhancement of 
self-esteea, cultural diversity, and peer pressure. Covered in 
conflict resolution strategies were elements of negotiation, 
management of anger, and differences among conflict resolution 




technique* (e.g., negotiation, aediation, arbitration, 
bargaining, t^ln/i coaproaise) » 

Large najoritiee of respondents also indicated that lessons 
on cultural diversity or multicultural isn were incorporated into 
this instruction (89 percent) , and that students were afforded 
opportunities to put into practice the conflict resolution 
strategies they were learning (95 percent) . The latter consisted 
of a wide variety of activities aimed at reinforcing students' 
learning experiences, such as roleplaying (using skits, games, 
and student-generated scenarios) followed by discussion, analyses 
of controversial issues arising out of classroom instruction 
aimed at identifying common interests and resolving differences, 
mediations of actual school-based disagreements among students, 
and encouraging students to mediate conflicts outside of school 
or at home. 

In describing some of the most noteworthy experiences in 
teaching the negotiation curriculum, the negotiation specialist 
who was interviewed talked about learning situations which 
afforded students opportunities to deal with issues about which 
they have strong feelings. These included class discussions or 
current events, and roleplays in which the student actors 
remained in character while other students questioned them about 
why they did or said what they did during the roleplay, or 
commented on their actions. The specialist described his role as 
helping students to recognize that "you can't love others yntil 
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you love yourself, and you can't change others until you change 
yourself • 

PROGRAM SUPPORT TO SCHOOLS 

Assistance from Conflict Resolution Coordinators 

In view of the program *s emphasis during 1993-94 on helping 
schools to become more independent in implementing the program 
and encouraging the institutionalization of cooperation 
negotiation, the efforts of the C.R.O.s, uni.:.r the direc^;ion of 
O.G.S^S., focused largely on providing assistance to individuals 
involved in the program since its inception in 1992-93, and 
conducting training for other key members of the school 
community. Following is a summary of some of the major 
activities the C.R.C.s undertook in support of the program during 
the 1993-94 school year. 

In both fall 1993 and spring 1994, they organized and 
conducted six days of training for a cohort of additional or 
replacement specialists modeled after the training provided by 
the International Center for Cooperation and Conflict Resolution 
at Teachers College during the program's first year of operation, 
but modified for school use. The C.R.C.r also reported making 
follow-up school visits and giving additional assistance as 
needed--e.g. , troubleshooting, and providing written materials 
and videos. Two C.R.C.s specifically mentioned focusing more 
this year on helping teachers to infuse conflict resolution 
principles into classroom instruction. 
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The C.R.Cs also led a two-day citywide retreat for 
assistant principals for guidance, (Other administrative staff 
also attended from some schools,) The training aimed at giving 
school administrators a working knowledge of conflict resolution 
concepts and skills, and exploring ways in which they can best 
support cooperative conflict resolution in their schools. 

In some superintendencies, the CR.C.s met informally with 
principals of New Vision schools to acquaint them with the 
program and begin planning for its implementation next year. 
Staff of these schools were typically invited to conflict 
resolution activities designed for schools already participating 
in the program. 

All C.R.C.s talked, too, about making on-site visits (in the 
case of multisitQ schools this entailed many new sites this 
year) ; speaking at staff and Parent Teachers Association 
meetings, and assembly programs; providing materials; and 
otherwise being available to help schools. Some commented 
specifically on efforts to involve segments of the school 
community not yet involved in the program in most schools, 
including social workers, psychologists, special education 
personnel, secretaries, security guards, and deans (whose 
traditional role as disciplinarians often incline them to reject 
mediation as an approach to school-based conflict) • 

Ongoing support to mediation and negotiation specialists 
trained during 1992-93 included regular meetings — to present new 
ideas and materials (e.g., curriculum manuals and training videos 
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for U8« with peer aadiatior«) , provide opportunities for 
networking, and to lend moral support. 

One C.R.C., who characterized her role as providing 
"educational leadership," occasionally invited community 
organizations to make presentations at staff development 
meetings, such as a session on diversity by the Antidefamation 
League World of Difference Institute and the National Conference 
on Christians and Jews, and a workshop by speakers from Goldwater 
Hospital who have been paralyzed by acts of violence, she also 
encouraged schools to initiate their own staff development 
activities and facilitated student presentations on conflict 
resolution— e.g. , for WNYE television, and for feeder school 
students and their parents. Another C.R.C. said that he 
cautioned schools where there were regular crises involving, for 
example, group violence, that they may be "leaning too heavily on 
the conflict resolution program." His efforts in these schools 
included helping them understand that some cases are not 
appropriate for peer mediation and that "successful case 
mediation evolves over time." "Peer mediation," ha contended, 
"shouldn't be held to a higher standard than, for example, the 
dean's offic«." 

In addition to assisting school-based staff, the C.R.C. s 
also reached out to various superintendency-level staff— e.g., 
regular and special education staff developers, personnel 
responsible for overseeing bilingual programs, and members of 
crisis response teaas. Through workshops, infonaal discussions, 
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and consultations during crisis situations, thsir efforts wars 
directed at denonstrating how the principles of cooperative 
negotiation could be used to deal with conflict and to avert 
violence. 

Working collaboratively, the C.R.C.s also conducted a one- 
day citywide training conference (held in Manhattan) for parents 
"to let them know," as one C.R.C. explained, "that we're doing 
more that putting kids through metal detectors. .. (and] that there 
are options the schools are trying to create for dealing with 
violence." Another objective of the conference was to encourage 
parents to become involved with school conflict resolution 
activities — e.g., to attend training sessions so that they could 
co-mediate disputes and participate more effectively on school 
governance teams. One C.R.C. said that in addition to the 
citywide conference, she conducted a series of four other 
workshops for parents in her super intendency; another C.R.C. made 
monthly presentations at Parent Association meetings and 
encouraged parents to make conflict resolution part of the 
orientntion for all new parents. (In Queens, the superintendent 
and parent liaison believed that parents would be reluctant to 
travel to Manhattan to attend a conference, and consequently 
planned to have a borough-based conference involving parents and 
students next year.) 

The C.R.C.s also described some of the other program 
responsibilities they assumed this year. Several commented on 
working with students to use the arts— e.g., draaa, poetry, and 
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music — to proaote conflict resolution. One C,R*c, couaented on 
the • interact ive« play dealing with interracial dating written 
and performed by students for their own school, feeder schools, 
and parent groups. After presenting the play, students answered 
questions from the audience and did a mock mediation "in 
character.'' Such performances, he explained, offer student 
performers and audiences opportunities to explore nonviolent 
approaches to real-life problems. '•Drama, he continued, "has a 
powerful emotional impact on adolescents and can be a catalyst 
for facilitating communication among young people of diverse 
backgrounds over issues with significant emotional impact .Most 
importantly, when kids are communicating to kids the message has 
real power." 

Other program-related activities included creating 
opportunities for peer mediators to network with their 
counterparts via a Peer Mediators Advisory Council, providing 
additional training to selected students who will serve on school 
crisis response teams as prevention specialists, and starting a 
boroughwide newsletter celebrating the achievements of conflict 
resolution. 

While the C.R.C.s commended the support and assistance they 
received fro« the D.H.S. and their individual super intendencies, 
they indicated the need for additional training (e.g., in 
violence prevention and crisis intervention, and interfacing with 
conflict resolution activities at the junior high school level) 
and for more funds to meet the instructional and training needs 
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of th« echools (e.g., for books, videos, and speakers). Two 
C.R.C.8 reported paying for additional training for themselves 
because project funds were not available. 

TRAINING OF SCHOOL COMMUNITY 

In view of the program's emphasis during 1993-94 on 
expanding the population of adults in students' lives who are 
conversant with the tenets of conflict resolution, one survey 
question asked what groups within the school community had 
received mediation or negotiation instruction during the school 
year. A majority of schools (65 percent) stated that high school 
personnel who had received conflict resolution training during 
1992-93 received additional training in 1993-94. In addition to 
these school staff, other groups also received mediation or 
negotiation training — most notably, classroom teachers other than 
specialists (reported by 47 percent of responding schools) and 
assistant principals (44 percent) . other groups identified were 
guidance counselors (40 percent), new or additional specialists 
(28 percent), new principals (17 percent), security staff (9 
percent), parents (6 percent), and other non-pedagogical staff (6 
percent) . Nino percent of the schools said specifically that 
none of these groups had received training in conflict 
resolution.. 

FACTORS FACILITATI NG PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 

Survey findings indicated that among the factors that school 
administrators and specialists believed contributed most to the 
successful implementation of the prograa were the support of the 
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administration and faculty, student willingnes* to "buy into" th« 
program and prqmote it, the coizunitaent of the peer mediators, and 
the availability of the specialists. Other reasons included good 
public relations and publicity, having a designated room for 
mediation, and excellent training. The clearest contributor to 
success seemed to the enthusiastic support and competence of 
those involved with it: 

• "It's based on volunteerism and a willingness on the 
part of students and staff to make this program a 
viable part of the school community." 

• "The personnel assigned to Conflict Resolution are the 
key to the continued success of the program — both have 
demonstrated the ability to communicate and educate the 
students. " 

• "The willingness of the administrative staff to allow 
the program in the classroom ?:jd allowing students time 
to take training as peer mediators and to participate 
in outside events with students from other schools, 

• "The main contribution has been the success of the 
mediators and how students who have gone through 
mediation have spread the word to other students." 

FACTORS IMPEDING PR OGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 

The major impediments to program implementation were lack of 

space and time, an insufficient number of people in school 

trained in mediation and negotiation, budgetary restrictions, 

lack of staff referrals, the difficulty of integrating conflict 

resolution within ths regular curriculum, and the negative and 

violent conflict resolution styles that permeate students' lives 

outside the school and to which they have grown accustomed. Ways 

in which these problems affected ths program's implementation are 

evident in the following explanations by respondents: 
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••Tht Conflict Resolution program has baen impeded by 
the :inability to equip everyone in our school with the 
skills to resolve conflicts properly." 

**Sonetiines no matter hov much we advertise, classroom 
teachers do not refer enough cases to us. .more 
funding has to be put into training teachers to 
recognize conflicts in a classroom before it becomes a 
dean^s matter. 

"Mediations, at times, last very long; for the 
mediators who have no lunch period, it is hard to stop 
the mediation so that the mediator can return to class. 
It is also hard to go from one mediator to another so 
there are times when the mediator has to be excused 
from a class to complete a mediation." 

"Because of the limited funding we are not able to have 
the mediation center open all day." 

"Lack of space and a regular room have prevented a 
sense of 'ownership.' Peer mediators are not always 
available when the room ir free." 

"We are still only one voice against a louder and more 
coni.vistent voice in the lives of students. So many of 
our children are surrounded by and inundated with 
conflict resolution styles that are negative and 
violent. ..." 



For alternative high schools and multi-site programs, and 
very large schools, lack of adequate funding or space for 
mediation centers, and fragmentation continued to be problems, 
(Schools that do not grant diplomas do not receive .2 positions 
for specialists.) To address some of these problems, schools 
were devising creative solutions: one very large high school 
enlisted the help of specialists from other high schools in its 
super intendency to provide a half day of training for all its 
staff; another planned to collaborate next year with a community- 
based organization also interested in promoting dispute 
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resolution, thereby augmenting the number of trained personnel 
available to the school. 
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III. PROGRAM ASSESSMENT 
TRAINING OF PEER MFDTATQRS 

One OER survey question asked schools to assess how well 
prepared the peer mediators were to mediate disputes. On 
average, respondents gave them a rating of 4.2 on a scale of i to 
5, where l=poorly prepared and 5«very well prepared, a clear vote 
of confidence. According to the C.R.C.s, too, training and 
supervision of the peer mediators were going well. One observed 
that schools had recruited a broad base of mediators from all 
grades — many fro::* negotiation classes — and that the attrition 
rate was generally low; another C.R.C. noted that some students 
were assisting with the training of other peer mediators. In one 
superintendency, the C.R.C. said that some schools had organized 
conferences to which guest speakers had been invited, and others 
had received grants to go on retreats which afforded 
uninterrupted time off-site for continued training experiences. 
In some cases, students participated in the training of adults, 
which, as one C.R.C. explained, "is good because they learn as 
they ti*y to teach and share.** Even schools which at first saw 
conflict resolution as ••just another •touchy--feely» program that 
would bo here today, gone tomorrow,** reported one C.R.C, '•are 
making progress. *• 

However, a major obstacle to training the peer mediators 
appeared to be scheduling. Problems included teacher resistance 
to releasing students, insufficient time during lunch periods, 
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and difficulty in sch«duling training befor« or after school 
because some students travel from outside the borough. Some 
schools devised creative solutions to these problems, such as 
giving students course credit for mediation training, or paying 
students the minimum wage to attend training after school. 

The peer mediators themselves credited the training they had 
received, and their ovm personal attributes and experiences with 
helping them to become good mediators. They emphasized 
roleplaying and practicing mediation skills, as well as a 
positive, caring attitude and good listening skills. One student 
observed that giving workshops about mediation for other students 
helped the peer mediators "to understand it better." Asked if 
there is anything about being a mediator that they needed more 
help with, several students mentioned conflict resolution 
techniques and methods, including negotiation skills and 
"understanding other people's views better." Some students, 
however, remarked that the availability of mediation services 
need to be more widely publicized; others noted the need for more 
mediators. 
USE OP MEDIATION 

About two-thirds of the schools reported that the mediation 
center was used more as a forum for conflict resolution in the 
spring 1994 than it had been during the fall 1993 semester. 
Among the reasons for this were greater awareness of the center, 
a well established referral process and, most significantly, the 
increased ••buy-in" on the part of both school personnel and 
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student*. Students* use of the center as a place to "talk, 
•chili-out,* an4 settl^a disputes before they escalate,* as well 
as self -referrals to mediation, were cited as evidence of their 

growing commitment to the peaceful resolution of conflict. 

The C.R.C.s agreed that despite the limitations of time, 
funds, and space, most schools had fairly successful mediation 
centers. There were, however, notable differences in how they 
operated and to what extent. Most schools, according to one 
C.R.C., had empowered the peer mediators to hear cases, while 
some did not think students were ready to handle cases on their 
own (in these schools students observed adult-led mediations). 
In still other schools, peer mediators were involved in training 
others. Some centers had more referrals than they could 
adequately handle, while others were underutilized. Generally, 
schools with separate, well-equipped space functioned better than 
those that did not. Privacy, a sense of ownership, and ready 
availability of mediation services (e.g., center open all or most 
of the school day) — all important to program success — were 
fostered by the commitment of separate space dedicated solely to 
mediation. Some schools were also more inventive than others in 
finding ways to devise such functional space, as was demonstrated 
by one school which enlisted the help of the borough president •* 
office in soliciting donations of furniture and equipment. 

One measure of the success of the mediation center in one 
super intendency was the level of interest in conflict resolution 
expressed by other members of the school community who have 
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responsibility for school discipline: "Deans and security guards 
are now asking to be trained because they know it is better to 
defuse a situation than to get into power plays with kids — that 
self-discipline in better because it teaches kids how to listen 
and respect others' needs for space. 

OER asked respondents how, if at all, their school has used 
peer mediation as an alternative to a principal's suspension. 
Their answers indicated that it is used in several ways: 

• "Peer mediation is often viewed as a first alternative 
to suspension as long as no criminal act, such as 
weapons possession, is involved"; 

• "Mediation is used before the conflict escalates in 
order to defuse the situation"; and 

• "Mediation is used after suspension (usually when 
physical violence had been involved) in order to 
resolve the conflict before a student returns to 
school . 

Some respondents said that potentially volatile situations 
have been defused and "suspendable offenses" avoided through peer 
mediation, which they perceived as an effective alternative to 
suspension largely because students came away from the experience 
with a better understanding of the conflict and their own role in 
it, as well as with a better sense of control in resolving 
problems. For some students, who don't really want to fight but 
can't resist the peer pressure to do so, mediation also served as 
a face-saving device. The avoidance of repeat conflicts was 
another benefit respondents attributed to mediation, and further 
attests to its importance as a learning experience. Some 
illustrative commente: 
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• "The disputants in many borderline cases who are 
involved in fighting for seemingly foolish reason© are 
able to fully understand their reasons for being in 
trouble more clearly with mediation than with a 
principalis suspension**; 

• ••Students like feeling in control of resolving their 
own dispute in a safe, secure atmosphere where they can 
maturely discuss the issues that led to a conflict; the 
mediation center gives them a place where they can 
save face by resolving a conflict without resorting to 
violence — many kids fight only because they're afraid 
of being labeled wimps"; and 

• "We feel that students who went into mediation were 
able to solve their conflict; these students have not 
gotten into any fights with each other and many have 
come back to the mediation center to solve conflicts 
with other students. •• 

IMPACT OF MEDIATION ON SCHOO L RELATIONSHIPS AND QI .IMA^g 
Perceptions of S chool Staff 

Using a scale of 1 to 5, where 1 means "very 3^'ttle" and 5 
means "a great deal," schools assessed the program's impact. 
Their responses indicated that changes in attitudes and behavior 
were positive, overall. These included helping students to deal 
more effectively with conflict (mean rating=4.2), improving 
students' communication skills (4.1), increasing students • 
respect for people who are different from themselves (3.9), 
decreasing violence in school (3.8), and heightening school 
staff's understanding of students* needs (3.4). 

Respondents to 0£R*8 survey cited various other ways in 
which the program has affected school climate, most notably by 
providing an effective, non-violent means of dealing with 
interpersonal problems; promoting a more collaborative, calmer 
school atmosphere; and footer ing a heiq^tened awareness of and 
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respect for differences. Because of the cooperative negotiation 
curriculum's emphasis on values, active listening, and 
understanding that differences don't necessarily mean disrespect, 
students, they asserted, are generally becoming more open and 
adept at communicating and dealing with their anger. Respondents 
also believed that school administrators and staff have heqnn to 
see mediation and cooperative negotiation as effective tools for 
resolving disputes between themselves as well as students. One 
respondent commented on the importance of this change in the 
attitudes and behavior of the adults in students' lives: "As 
students witness adults participating in this process of conflict 
resolution, they begin to see it as a realistic method of solving 
problems." That positive changes have begun to take place in the 
culture of the school as a whole— at least in some schools — is 
further suggested by the observation that "the spirit of the 
program has permeated the entire school structure." Further 
evidence of this is reflected in the claim that "the school now 
has a culture that includes resolving conflicts creatively, and 
negotiation and mediation skills are infused in many subject 
areas. " 

In response to a question asking them to describe a few of 
their most noteworthy experiences in overseeing the peer 
mediation center, the mediation specialists commented on the 
impact of the mediation experience on students' relationships and 
what they had learned. Some students, the specialists explained, 
learned that mediation was "a place whero they could talk and 
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communicate their feelings," or that it was «^a great way to 
defuse anger and conflict"; others, who had been friends, were 
able to renew friendships that were "endangered." One specialist 
reported that two students who had been "ready to kill each 
other," actually became friends subsequent to participating in a 
mediation together. Another disputant, as reported by one 
mediation specialist, has become an "unofficial mediator who 
keeps the peace in the hall" by getting students who are arguing 
to use the principles of mediation to settle their quarrel. For 
one mediation specialist, it was the content of one case 
involving prejudice on the part of one ethnic group toward other 
members of the same ethnic group (based on regional background) 
that was noteworthy. 

Perceptions of th e Conflict Resolution Coordinators 

All of the C.R.C.s agreed that the program has positively 

affected the management of school-based conflict and school 

climate, overall. They cited changes in attitudes and behavior 

on the part of both students and faculty— e.g. , heightened 

understanding of the causes of anger, recognition of the 

importance of communication to resolving differences, and greater 

inclination to talk things out than fight them out. The C.R.C.s 

also emphasized the importance of perceiving the prograa as an 

evolving process. Some comments: 

• "The fact that we uire seeing some faculty-student 
mediations indicates how adults are viewing their 
relation to kids. Kids learn that there is another way 
of handling differences of opinion. .. .Some very cynical 
kids and adults have come 360 degrees, it's an ongoing 
process." 
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• ••Ther© is an increased buy-in on the part of kid«, 
teachers, and administrators to try to talk things out. 
They see the importance of win-win resolutions. It*s 
an attitudinal change that's hard to quantify." 

• ••The more I talk to kids, the issue of communication is 
becoming a part of their vernacular~they recognize the 
importance of this to solving problems; it's becoming 
instinctive to them, they're beginning to recognize the 
power of words. •• 

• "Kids are beginning to question causes of anger and 
violence. ^ 

The observation of one C.R.C. highlights the magnitude of 
the program's goals and the effort required to achieve thea. 
Reflecting on the program's positive impact on the management of 
conflict, he exclaimed: "It's been greater than I would have 
expected because we are trying to move a glacier. But, the 
structure is in place, the process is in place, and schools are 
dealing with conflicts in a collaborative way." While applauding 
the program's achievements, however, several C.R.C. s noted the 
importance of school-based support. As one coordinator put it, 
"Schools are receiving as much as they are putting into it.^ 
Perceptions of students 

Peer mediators. The peer mediators agreed that the 
mediation center in their school had helped students to handle 
conflict better, one student observed that •'students are not as 
quick to fight, •• while another claimed that ••they learn to deal 
with problems themselves in a positive way.» otiier mediators, 
however, believed that some students went to mediation to avoid 
suspension or to solve a particular problem but doubted whether 
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they had learned much from the experience that would prove useful 
in the future, . 

The students also commented on how their experience as 
mediators has affected their own interactions with other people. 
Some reported that friends and other students ask them for advice 
on how to handle conflicts, that they have mediated disputes 
"informally," and that they themselves are "calmer." One peer 
mediator observed that "instead of seeing red, I can sit down and 
talk it out." Some respondents cited examples of working out 
conflicts with parents and teachers more effectively — e.g., 
"instead of screaming at my father, I keep repeating what I'm 
saying calmly until he 'hears' it." Teachers and parents, 
according to several mediators, have more respect for them [since 
they became mediators] and are proud of their achievement. 
Although not all students claimed success in applying their 
conflict resolution skills in their interactions with others, 
most seemed to try. 

When asked to describe some of the most important things 
they had learned by being peer mediators, students referred to 
conflict resolution concepts and skills that were important to 
them both in their role as mediators and in their personal 
relationships. The former included remaining neutral, rephrasing 
what people say, and realizing that "people don't always say what 
they mean and vice versa," "there is [sic] always two sides to a 
story," and "sometimes things happen that one party doesn't 
understand." Reflecting on their ovn lives, the peer mediators 
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noted learning "how not to be quick-tempered," "how to put 
yourself in others' shoes," "to avoid certain situations," and 
"having more options to deal with situations. .. [which] will go 
with you after high school to a workplace." As one mediator put 
it, "Being a mediator helps me to help others, but it also helps 
me to help myself." 

Plsput^ntg. In explaining what they liked most about going 
to mediation, students talked for the most part about resolving 
problems peacefully, learning something valuable, and feeling 
better. Several credited mediation with keeping them out of 
trouble and helping them avoid suspension; one acknowledged that 
talking about a conflict with someone and solving it together had 
made it possible for them to "be friends again." Importantly, 
the remarks of several students indicated that mediation had 
given them a legitimate forum for solving problems without 
fighting, an option they really preferred but would otherwise 
have not have been able to take. As one student put it, "Without 
the crowd egging you on, you can talk about it [the conflict] 
directly." The mediation experience also provided students the 
opportunity to vent their anger in a constructive way and 
heightened their level of understanding: "All that anger gets 
released, you see the problem in a different perspective"; "by 
talking together we were able to find out more about the problem 
—it was like a social record of the problem"; and "one finds out 
more about the person with whoa one was in conflict." Another 
student said simply, "You feel better afterwards." 
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Most of th« disputant* declined to identify anything about 
mediation that they didn't like, although several ac)cnowledged 
that "soBO kids see it as a weakness [as opposed to fighting]." 
Some expressed not so much objections to mediation but difficulty 
in abiding by some aspects of the process: "It was hard to 
control myself when I was angry with the other person"; and "it 
was hard to listen all the time and not to speak out." One 
student was unhappy about missing classroom time. 

Perhaps the most compelling evidence of the disputants' 
endorsement of peer mediation as a means of resolving conflict is 
that they were unanimous in saying that they would recommend it 
to their friends; several, in fact, had already done so. 
INSTRUCTION IN NEGOTIATION 
Assessment by C.R.c.s 

The responses of the C.R.C.s suggest that schools are 
implementing the negotiation piece in diverse ways, sometimes in 
various ways within one school. Among the instructional 
approaches were a one-semester class in negotiation that meets 
five times a week, several lessons within another course (often 
English or social studies) , inclusion as a topic in freshmen 
orientation, and infusion into regular academic subject areas. 
One C.R.C. contended that the negotiation curriculvua was the most 
important part of the program because "it really impacts on kids' 
lives, and unlike mediation, takes place over time and reaches 
more kids." However, as another C.R.C. noted, it "continues to 
be a challenge." Reflecting on how difficult it is to inpleaent 
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tho negotiation component, still another C.R.C. observed that it 
■involves retraining people, changing their perspective." His 
outlook was, nevertheless, optimistic: "Many now know what they 
don't know, and this is the first step in the battle." 
Perceptions of Curriculum Studenf.a 

Best aspects of lessons. In describing the best aspects of 
the lesson on cooperative negotiation, the curriculum students 
(who had received instruction in this curriculum but were not 
trained as peer mediators) typically commented on how the 
material was taught. This included roleplaying, student 
teaching, movies and stories (which made it "easy for us to 
learn"), and the number game (an exercise that promotes group 
cooperation adapted from a theater game) . In addition, some 
students referred to what they learned— e.g. , "I learned that 
whenever I'm faced with a conflict, I need to think first rather 
than get upset with the other person." The social dimension was 
important to other students: "The bonding in the class was 
great"; and "[I]n groups you can get to know other people well." 

Worst aspects of lessons. Asked to explain the worst part 
of these lessons, most students responded, "nothing." However, 
for several students the most negative aspect of this instruction 
was dealing with issues and emotions that made then 
uncomfortable, such as racial conflict and family violence, and 
people's expressions of strongly held different points of view. 
Some telling examples: "The black and white issue — tension, 
embarrassment, guilt. You can feel it in the class"; "talking 
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about violenca in th« family, racial slurs, gender clashes — it 
gets very •motional, people start crying...."; "misunderstanding 
on the part of students, such as a discussion of differences 
between spanking and abusing a child"; and "differences of 
opinion clashing." clearly, for many students the issues dealt 
with in lessons on conflict and cooperative negotiation were 
emotionally charged experiences, and perhaps for this reason, • 
important opportunities for learning. 

Value of instruction. In describing some of the important 
things they had learned from lessons on conflict resolution, the 
students referred to specific concepts or strategies such as 
distinguishing between their own and other people's needs and 
positions, understanding and having respect for different points 
of view, the importance of communicating, the difference between 
"good" and "bad" listening, and how to use the "I" and not "you" 
statements in order to avoid attacking the other person. 

There was overall agreement among them that lessons on 
conflict resolution have helped students in the school to 
understand conflict better and deal with it more effectively. As 
they themselves explained: 

• "It makes students think another way that they might 
not have thought of; they have learned avoidanc«, 
diffusion, and confrontation, and the differences among 
thea." 

• "When someone is faced with a conflict, he can think 
back to what he learned in class; he can speak in a 
conciliatory voice rather than jumping to conclusions." 

• . "Violence is not the first resort. Talking is better 

than arguing, but arguing is better than fighting." 
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• ••Communication is the number one thing. « 

• "It helps them to be more open." 

The curriculum students interviewed agreed that all students 
should receive these lessons, primarily because they believed 
that it would help to prevent violence. One student noted the 
importance of students learning to **handle problems for 
themselves"; another believed that instruction in conflict 
resolution should be a graduation requirement, explaining that 
"it changes you so much. Another student's poignant reflection 
on the value of this instruction is powerful testimony to the 
impact it can have on the lives of young people: "if i didn't 
take this course I'd be out on the street with the hooligans. It 
got me more involved in student government. It should be 
mandatory in the freshman year. If it were, those hooligans 
wouldn't be out there." 

Impact on interpersonal r elationships. To ascertain the 
impact of conflict resolution instruction on students' lives, one 
series of questions asked them to describe in what ways, if any, 
they have used what they learned in the classroom in their 
interactions with other people. In describing interactions with 
friends and other students, family members, and teachers, 
students cited numerous ways in which they have begxin to 
incorporate some of the concepts and strategies of negotiation 
and dispute resolution. Among these were listening acre and 
criticizing less, making others aware of their needs and 
feelings, and lowering their voice and asking others involved in 
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a dispute to do likevist. One student reported successfully 
negotiating an agreement with one of her teachers not to fail her 
in math (she had missed several weeks of school), but to tutor 
her after school, she explained that she would not accept being 
failed and continued to express her concerns. (She passed the 
course!) Another student related an episode in which a 
misunderstanding between a group of black and white students from 
different schools on a leadership program trip resulted in ^a lot 
of anger and hurt feelings. • .and some kids making racial 
comments^ until he made the students aware of the problems that 
led to the misunderstanding. "After that,** he said, the rest of 
the trip was positive. By the second trip we were all hugging. 
We didn't separate racially. It was much better." 

Some students reported serving as mediators in disputes 
between their friends or relatives, such as encouraging the 
potential combatants to explore with each other the reasons 
underlying their conflict. One student explained how he helped 
to prevent a fight: "A boy was telling me how he was going to 
hit this girl for saying things. I called him over to the girl 
and told hisi to talk it out with her* It was good because he 
found out it was just a misunderstanding./^ 
AWARENESS OF PROGRAM BY SCHOOL CQMMUimTY 

Using a scale of 1 to 5, whare 1 means '"^raot at all aware** 
and 5 means '"^very aware,** schools rated the level of awareness of 
the peer mediation center on the part of various groups * Deans, 
guidance counselors, assistant principals^ security staff ^ and 




classroom teachers (not including nediation and negotiation 
specialists) received mean ratings greater than 4, indicating 
generally high levels of awareness. Students other than 
mediators and parents were perceived as being somewhat less aware 
(3.9 and 3.1, respectively). 

Most of the disputants (10 out of 13) said that they knew 
that there was a peer mediation center in their school before 
they used it to resolve a problem, although one reported having 
only a "vague idea that it existed, but... didn't think anyone 
went to it." The other three respondents had not heard of it 
prior to their own experience with it. A majority of the peer 
mediators (N=ll) , however, thought that most of the other 
students in their school are aware of the center and generally 
think peer mediation is a good way to solve conflicts, primarily, 
to avoid fighting or suspension. Several mediators, however, 
observed that some students "think it's needy. .. [and] would 
rather fight, while others have reservations about it because 
they believe "the confidentiality level is not high." 
SUPPORT FOR PROGRAM BY SCHOOL COMMUNITY 

According to respondents of OER's survey, support for peer 
mediation as a vehicle for resolving school conflict among 
various meab«rs of the school was generally high. On a seal* of 
1 to 5, where 1 indicates lack of support and 5 indicates a high 
level of support, school administrators and staff received mean 
ratings of 4 or higher; the means ratings for students (other 
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than p««r aediatora and parants) vera lowar (3.8 and 3.6, 
respect ivaly) . ' 

The aadiation specialists indicated that other meabers of 
the school comnunity (including supervisors, teachers, guidance 
counselors, security guards, and custodians) are interested in 
and supportive of the program. Such interest has been 
demonstrated primarily by referrals to mediation and requests for 
conflict resolution training. One specialist said that teachers 
approach her and ask that she talk to certain students, or leave 
notes about problems with students in a suggestion box. 
Principals' support generally took the form of allocating 
additional funds for an expanded specialist position (allowing 
the specialist to devote more time to the program) , and providing 
time for other faculty to participate in staff development. 
Parents, as a whole, were less involved, although one specialist 
said that parents sometimes participated in mediations when 
disputes involved problems at home. That some of those teachers 
(including deans) who were initially "leery of the program" or 
thought of it as "just another quick fix that would soon go away" 
have subsequently expressed interest in conflict resolution 
training suggests that recognition of the program's value is 
evolving. 

The negotiation specialist, who teaches negotiation lessons 
as part of the leadership class, explained that elected student 
government officers and captains of student clubs and teaas ar« 
required to take tha class, but that tha remainder of tha 
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student* ar« "non-traditional leaders." Candidates are 
recommended by guidance counselors, teachers, and parents, but 
students have the option of not taking it. Often students who 
have taken the class previously (students can take it more than 
once) assist in teaching it. The popularity of the course would 
seem to be one measure of the level of interest in cooperative 
negotiation on the part of students and staff. 

For the most part, the peer mediators believed that other 
students in their school respect their role as mediators, 
although some respondents acknowledged that such support was not 
universal. Some students, they contended, "like to see a fight," 
or think being a mediator "is nerdy." Interestingly, the 
mediators observed that students who do have respect for them are 
those who know about mediation, understand what it is, or have 
actually participated in the process and see "that we can handle 
situations and help them come to a resolution of their 
conflicts." One student asserted, "As a mediator you must demand 
respect"; another observed that "students tease me for going the 
route of mediator, but they respect me." 

Schoolwide support for the program, according to the 
C.R.C.s, was largely dependent on the extent to which the 
principal and superintendent demonstrated their commitment to it. 
In schools where it was clear that conflict resolution was a 
priority and "not an add-on, but part of the educational 
process," and where support was visible— e.g. , principals found 
space for the mediation center, gave students permission to 
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participat* in WNYE tolecaats on short notice, released 
specialists to attend off site training—the program tended to 
flourish. In one super intendency where several schools got 
additional (discretionary) money for conflict resolution 
training, for example, more teachers volunteered than could be 
accommodated. Several C.R.C.s believed, however, that with time 
those people who have not bought into the program will do so. As 
one C.R.C. explained, "Some people want things to happen quickly 
— these people have trouble with conflict resolution; also those 
who have trouble with affective, • touchy-f eely • things have 
trouble with conflict resolution. What "sells* the program is 
demonstrated success with kids." As another coordinator put it, 
••Last year was a start-up year; this year allowed people [who had 
not yet bought into the program] to see what they have — what grew 
out of the seed they planted." Plans for next year include 
developing strategies for schools where the support of the 
principal is weak. 

The C.R.C. s acknowledged that some schools have tried — with 
varying degrees of success — to involve parents, but generally 
with "disappointing results." some parents have attended 
workshops, sometimes in conjunction with meetings on 
multiculturallsm or special education, or school P.T.A. meetings, 
but for the most part, they do not participate in conflict 
resolution activities. One C.R.C. suggested making greater use 
of the arts as a way of involving parents since they typically 
attend student performances. 
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Soma schools have also begun to inltlato sfforts to Involva 
the larger community in violence prevention, although this is not 
yet widespread • This has included, for example, in-school 
presentations by various community agencies on related topics 
(e.g., growing up bi-racial, problems faced by immigrants, 
dealing with anger, alcoholism) ; and discussions with local 
police, hospitals ("violence as a health issue"), court 
personnel, victims of violence, and members of the business 
community. 

School-community collaborations to combat violence are also 
envisioned, including referrals by law enforcement officials to 
school-based mediation services, and coordination with community- 
based mediattion services o One community organization, funded by 
the courts, will work with two schools next year to facilitate 
the mediation of disputes between students from different schools 
or that arise within the community. One C.R.C. reported that 
students have even received small grants from the business 
community to promote nonviolence. 

In addition to encouraging community groups to take an 
active interest in the life of the school, schools have been 
promoting greater student involvement in the betterment of their 
communities. Student have, for example, participated in local 
conferences on nonviolence and made presentations on cable and 
network television about conflict resolution activities. 0ns 
C.R.C. commented on the value to students of participating in 
building a better community: **lt^s important for kids to get 
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involved in i»8ue»«-vot©r regiatration, HIV/AIDS prevention, gun 
control, lobbying, being connected to one another, having a safe 
place to attempt to be nonviolent This sentiment was echoed by 
another coordinator who noted that the students who participated 
in conferences on nonviolence in their coaununity ••loved it," 
adding, "they felt like human beings." 
SCHOOLS • SELF-MANAGEMENT OF PROGRAM 

School Administrators and C onflict Resolution Specialiata 

OER^s survey asked schools what would be necessary in order 
for them to successfully manage and sustain the program 
independently. Overall, respondents believed that more members 
of the school community needed to be familiar with and supportive 
of the basic concepts and strategies inherent in conflict 
resolution. To accomplish this, they argued, additional 
specialists and peer mediators would have to be trained on a 
regular basis, all students receive instruction in cooperative 
negotiation as part of their regular academic program, and 
training be extended to those members of the school community who 
were not involved as yet. Respondents also maintained that the 
mediation center should be operational throughout the school day. 
They seemed to be saying, in effect, that in order for the 
program to be sustained it had to become an integral part of 
school philosophy and practice. This, in tuxm, required 
additional funding, resources, and time. 
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Conflict Resoluti on Coor jt n ^^rP ^^^ 

. While th« C.R.C.8 acknowledged that soma schools have uade 
progress toward managing the program independently, siost believed 
that continued support was necessary. One coordinator explained 
that the program is not viewed by the superintendency as an "add- 
on" and that schools are not expected to implement it entirely on 
their own. Although individual schools train the student 
mediators, she continued, districtwide training is ••much richer* 
and "exposes students to a wider group of their peers. « The 
training of adults, she also believed, was "best done by someone 
outside the school" rather than by their colleagues. Another 
C.R.C. pointed out that ongoing turnover in personnel presents a 
continuing challenge to schools because the program is "heavily 
dependent on people trained in conflict resolution, but there is 
no existing knowledge base that is part of regular teacher 
training." some coordinators believed that schools "need to feel 
that someone supports what they do," and that they have "someone 
in the superintendency who can address their problems." other 
C.R.C. s thought that the level of a school •s commitment to the 
program, and particularly the extent to which the principal 
considered it a priority, would determine whether or not the 
program continued without considerable outside support « 

Asked what continuing assistance, if any, schools needed, 
the C.R.C. e referred to ongoing staff development and 
opportunities to interact with other professionals, diversity 
awareness training (necessary for violence prevention) , 
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assistance in designing and progranning nagotiation instruction, 
and additional funds for more specialists and mater l». Several 
C.R.C.s addressed the emotional needs of participant©, as well, 
noting their "need to be nurtured, rewarded, and supported."* 
Elaborating on this, one coordinator observed that "interacting 
with students around issues of conflict and anger is tiring, and 
teachers need care and support from care-givers." Another C.R.C. 
suggested that in a "bureaucratic organization" a sustained 
commitment (he suggested a minimum of five years) was needed in 
order to effect "cultural change" and for conflict resolution to 
become "standard operating procedure," an argument for continuing 
support from school administrators — e,g«, "spending time with 
them, showing interest in them, being creative in freeing up time 
to attend training and other supportive meetings, getting 
materials, and making clear that the program is important." 

MEASURES OF PROGRAM SUCCESS 

School administrators, specialists, and the C.R.C.s 
agreed, overall, that the most important measures of program 
success were the level of commitment to conflict resolution 
demonstrated by the students and adults, and the positive ways in 
which it has affected their lives. They cited a reduction in the 
number of suspensions and physical fights, an increase in the 
number of students who seek out mediation as a way of dealing 
with conflicts and preventing the escalation of violence, more 
effective use of communication skills to resolve conflicts on the 
part of students exposed to the negotiation curriculus, and 
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generally a aore peaceful school atmosphere characterized by 
greater cooperation and tolerance. 

The fact that majorities of respondents to OER^s survey 
judged the attrition rates of mediation specialists^ negotiation 
specialists, and peer mediators to be low (74 percent^ 64 
percent, and 55 percent, respectively) would appear to be another 
measure of program success, especially since problems such as 
scheduling conflicts rather than lack of interest were the 
reasonf^ why participants dropped out of the program. 

Commitment to the program on the part of the specialists and 
peer mediators was based not only on their belief in the value of 
conflict resolution, but on their personal sense of 
accomplishment and pride in helping to bring about positive 
change. As one respondent said, '♦Students who become peer 
mediators enjoy the label of peacemakers of the schools and are 
inspired by the positive momentum. They're tired of cynicism and 
violence, and welcome feeling part of something so idealistic and 
positive.'* The sense of belonging to a special group, of being a 
part of a ••family'* in which students develop close relationships 
with adults and other students was part of the appeal of being 
part of the program. Explaining for themselves what they liked 
most about being a peer mediator, the students who were 
interviewed for this evaluation talked about helping others to 
solve problems without fighting, feeling proud of doing something 
positive, and finding satisfaction in being a role model and 
having the respect of others. Several also commented on Baking 
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new frlttnds, helping to give their school a better reputation, or 
learning soaething valuable — e.g., ^learning for yourself how to 
control your temper. Revealing, too, was the fact that all of 
the students wanted to continue being peer mediators despite some 
problems and disappointments « These centered largely around 
scheduling and other time-related difficulties, not being taken 
seriously by disputants (either because the peer mediators were 
younger or because the disputants had a negative attitude toward 
mediation), and having to live up to other people's expectations 
— e.g., "other kids expect a lot from us," and "showing a good 
example all the time. 
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IV. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



TRATNING AND SUPPORT 

In light of the program's emphasis during 1993-94 on helping 
schools to become more independent in managing conflict 
effectively and encouraging the institutionalization of 
cooperative negotiation, training efforts focused both on 
providing continuing support to those participants (mediation and 
negotiation specialists and peer mediators) first involved with 
the program in 1991-92, its first year of operation, and 
familiarizing other members of the school community with the 
program and the basic principles of conf 1 ct resolution. 
Accordingly, the C.R.C.s, under the direction of O^G.S^S,, 
undertook a wide range of activities, including the organization 
and conducting of training for additional or replacement 
specialists, assistant principals of guidance, and parents; on- 
site visits to schools to meet with the specialists, provide 
materials, and make presentations at staff and Parent Teachers 
Association meetings; leading workshops and informal discussions 
with superintendency-level staff; and enlisting the participation 
of community groups concerned with the prevention of violence. 
Importantly, they saw themselves largely as educational leaders, 
and encouraged school staff to initiate their own staff 
development activities and student participation in training and 
promotional activities. 
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Training and supervision of the peer mediators, primarily 
the responsibility of the mediation specialists, were go.^ ng veil, 
according to the C.R.C.s, although scheduling continued to be a 
major obstacle. Some schools dealt with the problem by giving 
students course credit for mediation training or paying them the 
minimum wage to attend training after school. 
MEDIATION OF DISPUTES 

Various kinds of conflicts, except for those involving 
weapons, drugs, or physical injury, were mediated during the 
1993-94 school year, usually the same day they occurred or the 
next day. These included disputes revolving around reputation or 
gossip, disrespect or name-calling, boyfriend/girlfriend 
arguments, and racial/ethnic issues. According to the vast 
majority of schools, the mediations resulted in written or verbal 
agreement, which the disputants abided by. For the most part, 
the disputes were between individual students or groups of 
students, although some did involve students and school staff, 
students and parents/guardians and, to a limited extent, school 
staff. On average, a majority of the students who had been 
trained as mediators actually had the opportunity to mediate a 
dispute. Several findings point to an evolving commitment on the 
part of both school staff and students to the mediation proces^s 
as means of resolving conflicts. Among these were student self* 
referrals to mediation; disputants' reports of positive 
experiences with peer mediation, which included coming to 
understand the underlying causes of conflict and having a say in 
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how their differences with others are resolved; interest on the 
part of staff responsible for school discipline in receiving 
conflict resolution training; and use of the mediation center by 
students as a place to talk and "chill-out" before disagreements 
escalate into violence. In addition, the fact that some schools 
used peer mediation to prevent a conflict from escalating into a 
principal's suspension or to ensure that a dispute that resulted 
in a suspension does not erupt again, is further evidence of 
growing respect for the process. 

Nevertheless, there were important differences in how the 
mediation centers operated and to what extent. Generally, 
schools that had separate, well-equipped space functioned better 
than those that did not. Privacy, a sense of ownership, and the 
ready availability of mediation services— all important to 
program success— were fostered by the commitment of a separate 
space dedicated solely to mediation. 
NEGOTIATION INSTRUCTION 

Most schools reported that their goal was for all students 
ultimately to receive instruction in cooperative negotiation; as 
of March 1993, most schools reported that instruction had been 
provided to some ninth and tenth grade students, and about half 
of the schools had provided instruction to students in the 
eleventh and twelfth grades. On average, schools reported that 
during the spring 1994 semester approximately one-fourth of all 
students received instruction. The mean number of lessons was 
12, although the number ranged widely across schools, and in most 
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schools, on« or. two individuals aeeumed responsibility for 
teaching them. "While many specific topics wors OTaphasized in 
teaching this curriculum, they comprised four »ajor categoriec: 
understanding the nature of conflict; effective communication; 
values and concepts; and strategies for resolving conflict and 
alternatives to violence. Lessons on multiculturalism and 
cultural diversity were typically incorporated^ and students were 
afforded opportunities to put into practice the conflict 
resolution strategies they were learning. For m^iny students the 
issues addressed in these lessons, which frequently involved 
roleplaying and animated discussions, were emotionally engaging 
and, perhaps for this reason, important opportunities for 
learning. 

According to some C.R.C.s, instruction in cooperative 
negotiation is particularly important because, unlike mediation, 
it continues over an extended period of time and has the 
potential for having an impact on the lives of many students. 
They also acknowledged, however, that this component is difficult 
to implement, in part because it entails changing the way people 
think. 

PROGRAM IMPACT 

All participants believed that the program has had a 
positive impact on personal relationships and school climate, 
overall. Cited were improvements in the way students deal with 
anger and resolve conflicts, heightened respect for differences, 
better communication skills, and increased understanding of 
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students' needs on the part of school staff. Some people noted 
that the school^ atmosphere was calmer and more collaborative. 
Peer mediators, disputants, and students who had participated in 
lessons in cooperative negotiation all commented on positive 
changes in their own interactions with others, both within and 
outside of school. Most telling, perhaps, was that disputants 
had enthusiastically recommended peer mediation to their friends, 
and curriculum students believed that all students should be 
required to take lessons in conflict resolution. Importantly, 
too, some students acknowledged that often students really don't 
want to fight, but feel that they have to in order to "save 
face." Peer mediation, they explained, offers them a legitimate 
alternative— grounds for optimism despite the fact that some 
students still view going to mediation as sign of weakness. 

PROGRESS T"W^RD SET iF-MANAGEMENT 

That schools were developing a sense of program ownership 
and the capacity to implement it more independently were 
suggested by several findings: the increased level of support for 
conflict resolution on the part of administrators and staff, 
evidenced for example by more referrals to mediation and 
principals' allocation of discretionary funds for expanded 
specialist positions; greater "buy-in" on the part of students, 
reflected in self -referrals to mediation and use of the mediation 
center as a place to talk and "chill-out" before problems 
escalate into violence; heightened interest on the part of 
various groups of school personnel in conflict resolution 
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training, including teachers, aupervisora, guidance couneelore, 
deans, security guards, and custodians; and the involvenent of 
the peer mediators in the training of adults and other students. 

Importantly, however, not all schools exhibited the same 
level of progress and, according to the C.R.C.s, even those that 
had made considerable progress toward self -management needed to 
be '^nurtured, rewarded, and supported. In addition to schools* 
need for continued assistance with specific program-related 
activities, several c.R.C.s, observing that dealing with young 
people around issues of conflict and anger is exhausting, 
commented on teachers' need for emotional support. Further, in 
order to effect the magnitude of change required for conflict 
resolution to become part of the culture of the school, some 
C.R.C.s contended, a sustained commitment on the part of school 
administrators and the super intendency is necessary. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based on the findings presented in this report, OER makes 
the following recommendations: 

• Efforts to provide mediation and cooperative 
negotiation training to more members of the school 
community should be continued in order to promote the 
effective use of conflict resolution strategies in a 
wider variety of personal interactions and 
relationships. 

• staff development in the integration of conflict 
resolution concepts into subject-area instruction 
should be extended to as many teachers as possible, as 
a way of reinforcing the underlying principles and, 
perhaps, enlivening academic topics by engaging 
students more emotionally in the educational process « 

• Activities directed at publicizing and promoting 
conflict resolution should continue to involve the 
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spccijilists, peer mediators and former disputants, but 
also extend the opportunity to other staff and students 
as a way of promoting their sense of involvement in the 
program— an enterprise directed at positive change. 
Principals should continue to support the program 
actively — e.g., by encouraging students and staff to 
use mediation as a means 'of solving conflict, 
facilitating attendance at mediation and negotiation 
training activities, securing private space for the 
mediation center, exploring creative solutions to 
scheduling and programming problems, and otherwise 
facilitating its operation. 

Efforts directed at encouraging cooperation between 
schools and the larger community~e.g. , law enforcement 
officials, health agencies, and local businesses— to 
promote the prevention of violence should, to the 
extent possible, be expanded. 
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